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Some account, &c., of the last journey of John 
Pemberton to the Highlands, and other parts 
of Neotland. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 


In the Monthly Meeting held at Penrith on 
the lst of Eighth month, 1787, John Pemberton 
laid before Friends a proposal fur my attending 
him to Scotland; he observed, that as he knew 
of no companion but aged David Ducat, he 
wished Friends to consider his own advanced 
years ; and though he had had no communica- 
tion with me on the subject, he seemed desirous 
that I should accompany him. The meeting 
gave consent. ‘The proposal affected me, but I 
could not then leave home: however, getting 
things into a train as fast.ag Iwas able, on the 
15th I set off, and am free to aeknowledge that I 
left home in diffidence, humility, and tears; yet 
may thankfully add, that in a little time my 
mind settled in a steady tranquillity. I passed 
through Carlisle (where I lodged), through Long- 
town, Gretna, and Annan. I now began to dis- 
cover some traces of my friends: wherever I in- 
quired after them, I heard them mentioned with 
respect, and I soon discovered they had betaken 
themselves to the sea-shore, holding meetings as 
they went on. After a long day’s ride, and some 
hours of it in a heavy rain, I found them in the 
evening at Conheath, and arrived just in time to 
sit down with them in a meeting, at which many 
people were assembled, and behaved soberly. 
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Another meeting was appointed and held at the 
same place next day; about the same number 
attended; John Pemberton appeared both in 
supplication and testimony, and David Ducat in 
the latter. | 

18. Before we took our leave, John Pember- 
ton collected the dutiful daughters of our hospi- 
table landlord, and, after a little space of silence, 
addressed them in an endearing manner; some 
of them seemed impressed with good, and re- 
ceived his admonition kindly. Removed to Lan- 
tonside, where a respectable widow received us 
into her house. 

19. Being First-day, we had a meeting in her 
barn: perhaps between two and three hundred 
people collected, and behaved with becoming 
stillness. Silence, which to them might be a 
new thing, appeared neither tiresome nor diffi- 
cult. The meeting seemed to me a much favor- 
ed one. Another meeting was held in the even- 
ing ; after which John Pemberton took me with 
him to visit a person of some distinction that 
lived near, having a religious concern to speak 
to him; but he avoided giving an opportunity, 
and went off; his wife, however, seemed very 
respectful. 

20. Passed on through Dumfries, and had a 
meeting in the evening in the parish of Gloss- 
burn, but it was with the utmost difficulty that 
any place could be had to meet in; and after 
some hours of fruitless application, all that could 
be obtained was an old barn, of which part of 
the roof had fallen in. It was trying to the na- 
tural disposition, not only to go from door to 
door soliciting accommodation, where we might 
mect those who were disposed to let us have 
their company, but afterwards to sit down 
amidst broken timber, and the ruinsof a moulder- 
ing building, as spectacles toa wondering people. 
All this was indeed trying to me, and full as 
much as I could bear ; but the steady and patient 
conduct of dear John Pemberton, who had re- 
linquished the comfortable eujoyments of life to 
promote the well-being of his fellow creatures in 
a distant land, was a stay to my mind; and after 
humbly waiting for some time, encouragment 
and peace seemed to spring up amidst these dis- 
heartening circumstances. Perbaps the Al- 
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mighty, seeing our trying situation, and the 
sincerity of our hearts, saw meet to comfort us, 
for our minds were turned towards him; and 
surely the divine Being accepts the pure inten- 
tion of his creature! Jacob worshipped the 
Almighty while leaning on his staff, and I be- 
lieve worshipped him as acceptably as did Solo- 
mon amid the splendor of his temple at Jerusa- 
lem. My aged friends both appeared in testi- 
mony, and John Pemberton seemed to be par- 
ticularly favored. 

From Glossburn, on the 21st, we proceeded 
to Sanquhar, where the people appeared to be 
settled in a suspicious ignorance, and where, not- 
withstanding the mild exertions of J. Pemberton, 
we were refused the town-hall, the school-house, 
&e., and it was with some difficulty we even ob- 
tained a barn of our landlord, though himself 
had come of Friends’ families. John Pember- 
ton felt sensibly such unkindness, but his love to 
the people was still greater than his discourage- 
ments. We gave notice of a meeting, which 
was attended by a tolerable number; and wish- 
ing to soften the minds of the pecple, John 
Pemberton appointed another meeting next day, 
which was attended but by afew. The people 
were still shy and unfriendly; only one young 
man, of the medical profession, showed some 
kindness. John Pemberton, still feeling the 
well-being of the people near to him, and 
desirous that prejudice might be removed from 
their minds, appointed another meeting at six 
in the evening; to which, I believe for more 
than half an hour, but one person came. It 
seemed like a trial of faith, and mine, I own, 
was, at times, not strong ; however, under the ex- 
ercise of patience, we were comforted : in about 
an hour several gathered, and I thought it a 
favored opportunity. 

23. Went to New Cumnock, where again we 
took much pains to obtain a place to hold a 
meeting in, but all seemed shut against us. John 
Pemberton observed, that he had never known 
it so difficult before. We then went to a school 
a little way from the town ; the master said he 
would grant the use of the house; but should 
like to have the minister’s consent ; to him we 
applied, and found him rather a venerable look- 
ing old man. I shall mention a little of what 
passed, as a specimen of the prejudice we met 
with in those parts. John Pemberton informed 
him, that from a sense of duty, and a love to 
mankind, he had left his native country of 
America, and was come to see the people in this 
jand, and that if he pleased to consent to the 
schoolmaster’s granting his school-house, we pro- 
posed to have a religious meeting there in the 
evening : he replied, “The people here are well 
informed, and we have no need of you.” John 
Pemberton said he had met with very kind and 
liberal conduct from many persons of his pro- 
fession in different parts of Scotland (mentioning 
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the names of several ;) that he, at his advanced 
age, had come some thousands of miles to see 
the people, and that he hoped he would consent 
to the request. He then asked, “ What do you 
think of the sacraments ?”’ “ What do you think 
of baptism?” John Pemberton replied, “ We 
think, with the scriptures, that it is not the put- 
ting away the filth of the body, but the answer 
of a good conscience, that is essential ; and we 
are not concerned to turn men from form to 
form, but toturn them to God.” He answered, 
“Tt will not do; it will not do: I have read 
your Barclay, and do not like him ;” with other 
remarks, that were such a violation of good man- 
ners, that [ forbear to insert them. After some 
more fruitless efforts, I returned to the school- 
master, and sitting down by him, began to con- 
verse on other subjects, when he pre-ently said 
we should have the house ; and being told the 
time we proposed to hold the meeting, he directed 
his scholars to spread information through their 
families. A tolerable number assembled, and 
behaved well, and the meeting was in degree 
satisfactory. A young man (the old minister’s 


son) and the schoolmaster, came afterwards, and - 


spent the evening with us at our quarters. 

23. Went to Old Cumnock ; similiar difficul- 
ties continued in procuring a place to meet in: 
at length some liberal minded woman accommo- 
dated us with a pretty large house, where we 
had a crowded and satisfactory meeting, in which 
John Pemberton was much favored in proclaim- 
ing many gospel truths. The shyness and 
prejudice subsisting in those parts might in 
some degree be accounted for : the people were 
much divided among themselves, and were 
visited by such a varicty of preachers, zealous in 
spreading different opinions, that, as sowe of 
them owned, they were fearful of everything, 
and hardly knew what to follow; while others 
were so tenacious of certain opinions and per- 
formances, that it seemed quite destructive of all 
Christian charity. John Pemberton, sensible of 
this, was often concerned to explain (in sub- 
stance) that true religion and subs:antial happi- 
ness consist not in speculative opinions, but in 
purity and innocence, in living under the cross 
of Christ, in knowing our peace made with God, 
and feeling a portion of his love prevailing in 
our hearts; and he generally enforced these 
truths by pertinent texts of scripture. 

25. Proceeded through Kilmarnock to Kilma- 
urs. Here we found it easy to obtain conveni- 
ence for holding a meeting, which might be 
owing to John Pemberton’s acquaintance with 
Alexander Munro, who had served as a major in 
the English army during the war with America. 
He procured the Council-house for us, where, 
on the 26th, we had two meetings. The people 
appeared shy of meeting with us, but A. Munro, 
his wife and family, attended. His wife seemed 
'a tender-spirited woman, and conducted herself 
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with much solidity, appearing at times to be 
under religious impressions. 
evening agreeably with A. Munro and his fa- 
wily. John Pemberton’s conversation was truly 
edifying: he opened our principles, and the or- 
der subsisting in our society, which were much 
approved. 

27. We had proposed to go forward; but 
John Pemberton, with much brotherly confi- 
dence, consulted us about offering another meet- 
ing, and informing us that, notwithstanding the 
prejudice of the people, his mind was still drawn 
towards them. We wished him to feel his mind 
easy before we proceeded; another meeting was 
appointed at six o’clock in the evening. A. 
Munro went round the neighborhood, and 
among the farm-houses, with us, to inform the 
people ; and not only his wife and children, but 
servants, were at the meeting, which was more 
numerously attended than any of the preceding: 
but though several were particularly solid, seem- 
ing under religious impressions, yet we experi- 
enced the rudest conduct I ever beheld on such 
an occasion : not only many within were unsettled, 
and acted in an unbecoming manner, but a mob 
collected without, shouting, and giving other 
proofs of indecorous behaviour. On going to the 
door at different times, to endeavor to still them, 
and at last taking my stand on the stairs, | was 
frequently hit by the dirt that was thrown at 
me ; it was, notwithstanding all this, a refreshing 
and favored season. Juhn Pemberton and 
David Ducat both appeared in testimony, and 
John Pemberton earnestly expostulated with 
parents, masters and teachers, saying, that he 
had never seen such wild behaviour through all 
Scotland before. On our quitting the meeting, 
the worthy wife of Alexander Munro came and 
took hold of my hand, saying, that it appeared 
to her as if the people were possessed. I told 
her it was lamentable for their own sakes: as 
for us, they could not hurt us after we were 
gone, and that they were more the objects of our 
pity than of our anger. 

Before we left the place, John Pemberton 
said that things were unlike what they had been 
before; the gospel spring seemed so low, that 
pethaps the Master was about to conclude the 
work. It was no light matter to proceed under 
such discouragements, but be was fearful to re 
turn before the right time. He concluded to try 
a place or two more, and if way did not open, 
perhaps his labors might then close. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CHARACTER. 


The following beautiful passage is from Dr. 
Arnold’s letter to Archbishop Whately, dated 
Sept. 6th, 1832, and relates to his sister, “ Su- 
sanna Arnold, who died at Laleham, Aug. 20th, 
1882, of a complaint in the spine of twenty 
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| years’ duration :’—T must conclude with a 
We spent the; more delightful subject—my most dear and 
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blessed sister. I never saw a more perfect 
instance of the spirit ‘ of power and of love and 
of a sound mind ;’ intense love, almost to the 
annihilation of selfishness—a daily martyrdom 
for twenty years, during which she adhered to 
her early formed resolution of never talking 
about herself; thoughtful about the very pins 
and ribands of my wife’s dress, about the 
making of a doll’s cap for a child—but of her- 
self—save only as regarded her ripening in all 
goodness—wholly thoughtless, enjoying every- 
thing lovely, graceful, beautiful, high-minded, 
whether in God’s works or man’s, with the 
keenest relish ; inheriting the earth to the ful- 
ness of the promise, though never leaving her 
crib nor changing her posture; and preserved, 
through the very valley of the shadow of death 
from all fear or impatience, or from every cloud 
of impaired reason, which might mar the beauty 
of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. May God grant 
that I might come within one hundred degrees 


199 


of her place in glory! 





Account of the Religious Experience of an 
Indian man, a resident in Oneida County, in 
the State of New York, as related by himself 
to a number of Friends. 


Some years past, it was laid upon me to en- 
courage others to do well. I thought I was a 
poor Indian, I could not encourage others to do 
well; so I shoved it away, (putting out his hand 
as though he had put it from him ;) but (bring- 
ing his hand back and laying it on his breast,) 
he said it was brought back again, and laid upon 
me; I then shoved it away again. It was then 
opened to my view, that the truth was a very 
precious thing, very precious indeed: Oh! how 
precious it did look to me! We can say it is 
innocent, but that’s all we can say; words can- 
not tell half. I then said with Peter, ‘“ Depart 
from me, O Lord, I am a sinful man:” but it 
was laid upon me again. 

As I was going to a meeting one morning, I 
saw a flock of sheep before me; (putting his 
hand to his eyes, he said I did not see them with 
these eyes,) they appeared to be travelling along 
before ; the foremost ones were fat and grown 
large, and I heard them talking to one another, 
(putting his hands to his ears, he said, but not 
with these ears,) saying, God speed, help you on 
the way. The hindmost looked poor and small ; 
their heads hung down, and they seemed almost 
ready to give out. I wondered what it should 
mean; then something came and talked with 
me, (putting his hand to his breast, he said it 
talked to me here,) and told me, “ these are my 
sheep, and this day you shall see them lift up 
their hands in hope, and feed on the bread of 
life: those that are before are the priests and 
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deacons ; they are grown fat and full; they can|tressed! And so I passed along some time, and 
encourage one another, but they forget the poor| did not know what the matter was. By and by, 
of the flock.” I went on to meeting ; the priest} something came and talked with me, and says, 
proceeded, and went through with his usual] Did you ever know a great man, if he want great 
course of exercise: he preached, prayed, and | business done, away to Congress or Philadelphia, 
sung, and used those very expressions I heard] to send a poor, ignorant, unlearned man to do 
the fat sheep use to one another. After he had|it? No, I says, 1 did not. No more will Great 
done, I thought it my duty to tell them what I | Spirit take you. Well, I thought, sure enough, 
saw on the way: so I did; and I thought I saw] I have been mistaken ; I never have known what 
my vision fulfilled ; the poor of the flock lifted up | good is; and, Oh! how I was distressed, and did 
their heads in hope, and were encouraged ; and} not know where to find it. By and by, some- 
the priest acknowledged, in the presence of the | thing else came and talked to me, and says, 
people, that what I said was true ; and that the} Great One knows all things; be can do all things; 
truth had been declared among them by a poor, he knows what is best; and if a king want great 
ignorant Indian: then I went home very comfort- | business done, and has servants under him, if he 
able. Oh! how comfortable I did feel. wants to send a wise, learned man, if he is a 
Then sometimes I felt my mind drawn into| faithful servant, he will only say just what his 
sympathy with some; and | wanted to go and | master tells him to say: if he is an ignorant, un- 
see them; but I was afraid some would think [| learned man, if he can talk, he can say over after 
undertook to encourage others to do well; I did | him just what he tells him to say ; if it’s two, or 
not want folks to think so. I felt such a sym-! three, or four words, more or less, as master 
pathy for some, I wanted tu go tosee them. I did! directs, so he ought to do. Then it says to me, 
not know what to do: so I thought I would make Suppose one of your neighbors have a piece of 
some business beyond where they lived, and then | fresh meat given to him; he takes it—feels of 
call in as though it was by chance, or happened | it, looks at it—handles it, hangs it up; by and 
so. Lthought a good deal of a poor family, and | by, he takes it down—he feels of it, he handles 
I tock a little grist on my back, and went to a/ it, looks at it, hangs it up again: so he does a 
mill beyond where this family lived; I got my great many times, and keeps it three or four 
grist ground, and came back and stopped in as days, till it begins to spoil; then he takes it, 
though I wanted to warm. It was just night, ' cooks it, and sets before you to eat; would you 
and there was a rich man lived the other side of eat it? No: I said, I could not eat it. Well, 
the road ; I suppose he would have been willing it says, just so your preaching was the other 
to give me a bed to sleep on that night, but I day: the Great Spirit wont have it; folks wont 
thought I had rather sleepon the poor man’s have it. 
hearth by the fire. I felt their wants, I wanted} Then I thought of it, and it came into my 
to be with them. (Here it is understood, he had mind, the passage where there was a piece of 
a religious opportunity in the family, but his’ money brought to our Saviour ; I dont remember 
own words are not recollected.) In the morn-_ it particularly; I believe they had some design 
ing, when I was going away, I asked the woman of ensnaring him, but I remember he asked 
to hand me a bowl; she was unwilling. I told , them, whose image and superscription was on it ; 
her she must: so she got one for me, and I took | they told him, Casar’s. Well, he told them to 
out part of my meal, and left it with her; for I | render to Caesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and 
felt the wants of the poor children, so that I| to God the things that are God’s. Then I saw 
dare not carry it all away: then I took leave of; my preaching had Ceesar’s inscription on it, be- 
them, and went home quietly. cause it was something of my own preparing; it 





And so when I felt my mind drawn to any, I 
went some way to see them: and by and by, I 
began to think I was getting along pretty well. 
So, one day, as I was thinking I should go to 
meeting three or four days hence, I began to 
think what I should say when I came there; so 
I thought it over, and I got something fixed in 
my mind, I thought it would do very well. I 
hung it up, and by and by I took it and looked 
at it again ; I thought it would do very well. So 
I did a good many times before meeting-day 
came; and when meeting-day came, I went to 
meeting; and after the priest got through, I 
stood up and said it off as well as I could, and I 
thought I said it off pretty well. But, Oh! how 
I was troubled! I went home; I did not know 
what the matter was; but, Oh! how I was dis- 


did not come from the Great Spirit, and there- 
fore it had not his inscription on it, and he 
would not receive it, and that was the reason | 
was so troubled. I saw that every thing of man’s 
contrivance had Ceesar’s inscription on it; and 
only that that comes immediately from the 
Great Spirit, would return to him, or would be 
food for his truesheep. My sheep, says Christ, 
know my voice, and they follow me; and the 
voice of a stranger will they not follow. Now it 
opened in my mind the passage where the multi- 
tude followed our Saviour into the wilderness; 
the disciples seemed willing to send them away, 
and give them nothing, but he knew their wants 
—he did not want them to faint by the way; he 
called on the disciples, and asked them if they 
had any thing for them; they say, we have a 
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few loves and a few fishes, but what are they 
among so many? But, however, he knew what 
he was going to do: he directed that the multi. 
tude should all sit down in companies on the 
grass : then he called on the disciples, and they 
gave all up to him that they had; then he took 
and broke it and blessed it, and gave it to the 
disciples. After all this was done, he command- 
ed them to hand it to the multitude ; it was food 
for them ; they had enough, and to spare. Just 
so I see it is now, when Master is pleased to 
break the bread of life, hand it to his disciples, 
and command them to hand it to the people, 
then it is food for them. 

Now, after this, it was laid upon me again to 
encourage others to do well, but the work looked 
to be so great, and [ felt like such a poor ignor- 
ant Indian, that I thought I could not give up. 
I said to that that talked with me, there are 
many that can do better than [ ; take some other 
and excuse me; it asked me, who? I said such 
aone. It told me to fetch him up: Ididin my 
mind, but he would not have him. Then [ 
fetched up several others, but he would not have 
them, and told me I must give up. Now, I found 
the Great Spirit condescend to my poor weak 
state, and opened things to my understanding in 
a way to meet my capacity. Sol believe it is 
necessary to wait upon him to be instructed what 
to say, and how to say, and when to say. And 
I remembered the passage where the servants 
were sent to invite unto the feast ; they said, It 
is done, Lord, as thou commanded, and yet 
there is room! oI find when I can say in 
truth, It is done, Lord, as thou commanded ; 
that there is yet room for more exercise, for more 
labor, more invitations; the way is not shut up 
in my heart. 

Then it opened in my mind the circumstance 
of Joseph, how he was sold by his brethren, and 
the reason why they sold him. He was designed by 
the Great Spirit to be greater than his brethren ; 
he had some dreams that seemed to lead them to 
think so ; they concluded to sell him and let him 
be carried off to Egypt, and then see what would 
become of his dreams; for they did not intend 
to bow to Joseph, he was their younger brother: 
they were not willing he should rule over them ; 
80 they sold him, and he was carried off. The 
Egyptians put him into prison wrongfully ; but 
the Great Spirit was with him ; the Great Spirit 
knew what he was going to bring about. Joseph 
Was in prison ; his brethren seemed to get along 
very well for a while. There was somebody in 
prison with Joseph, and he was released; and 
Joseph told him when he came into the presence 
of the king to remember him, but he forgot 
Joseph till he was brought into a strait. The 
king had some dreams, and there was nobody 
that could interpret the king’s dreams to him. 
Then this man remembered Joseph. Joseph was 
sent for, the Great Spirit was with Joseph; the 





Great Spirit knew all things. So Joseph could 
tell the king the interpretation of his dreams. 
So when Joseph told the king what was to hap- 
pen, the king believed it: it was sealed to the 
king, then the king thought it best to prepare 
against the time of famine that Joseph said was 
coming, and the king thought there was no one 
so wise and suitable as Joseph, because the 
Great Spirit was with him. So Joseph was made 
next to the king; he had all power committed 
into his hands, only the king was greater. So 
Joseph ordered store houses to be built, and laid 
up corn for the time of famine that was coming, 
and he had the keys of the stores. Now, the 
famine came; Joseph had minded the good 
Spirit ; he had laid up for the famine, but his 
brethren were brought to want; they were not 
willing Joseph should rule over them, and it was 
now so long since they sold him, that they had 
forgotten how he looked. Well, now, the Great 
Spirit was at work; the famine was great ; 
Joseph’s brethren were likely to suffer, they 
heard there was corn in Egypt, and their father 
sent them down to buy corn; they went and ap- 
plied to Joseph for corn; he knew them, but 
they did not know him, he inquired of them 
where they were from, they told him, and whether 
they had any brethren; they told him about 
their brethren and father, and they all went 
down to Egypt and bowed to Joseph ; there was 
no other way to keep alive, the famine was so 
great they must die or bow to Joseph. 

Now, it looked plain to me, that we have a 
measure of the good Spirit given to us to lead 
us—to instruct us; and it is greater than we are, 
and designed to rule over us; we may receive it, 
or we may reject and go counter to its dictates ; 
but, if we do, it will not yield the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to us, and although we 
may sell it and say, We will not have this man 
to rule over us, and it may be put in prison, yet 
a famine will overtake us; and we may go into 
a far country, far away from that that is right, 
and not even know Joseph, or this Divine Prin- 
ciple; yet that will know us, it will there rise up 
and plead with us Now, there is no other way 
for us but to return back and bow to it or die; 
for it has all power committed to it. It is Christ, 
the spiritual Joseph, in us; he has the keys of 
the stores. 

The same disposition that was in Joseph’s 
brethren, and in people in the days of the apos- 
tles, is now in the people. I have seen some 
folks so simple as to get mad witha gun, and 
break it to pieces, because some mischief had 
happened with it, as though the gun did it; the 
gun, if it had not been charged and then fire put 
to it, would not have done any harm. So, when 
the apostles were charged with something good, 
and the fire of Divine Love operated on them, 
then they could do execution, but after it had 
passed through them, they were like the empty 
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gun ; it was not they that did it, it was the flame 
of Divine Love. 


—_—_—_>-~0——- —_—__—_ 


SINGULAR ORNAMENT. 





A brooch worn by the Countess of K has 
recently been the subject of conversation among 
the eminent company of Polish nobility who are 
now exiles in Paris. Encircled by twenty bril- 
liants upon a dark blue ground of lapis lazuli, 
and, protected by a glass in front, may be seen 
—What? A portrait? A lock of hair? No, 
neither the one nor the other ; but only four bent 
pins, wrought together in the form of a star. 
The history of this singular ornament is con- 
tained in the following communication :—The 
Count K—— was, some years ago, in his own 
country, suspected of being too much inclined to 
politics, and was, consequently, without examina- 


tion or further inquiry, tora from the bosom of} by, have become more of a_ thinker. 


his family by police officers, conveyed to a fort- 
ress in a distant part of the country, and thrown 
into a damp, dark dungeon. Days, weeks, 
months passed away,without his being brought to 
trial. 

The unhappy man saw himself robbed of every 
succor. In the stillness of death and the dark- 
ness of the grave he felt not only his strength 
failing him, but also his mind wandering. An 
unspeakable anguish took hold upon him. He 
who feared not to appear before his judges, now 
trewbled before himself. Conscious of bis dan- 
ger, he endeavored to find something to relieve 
himself from the double misery of idleness and 


loneliness, and thus preserve him from a terrible | 


insanity. Four pins, which accidentally happen- 
ed to be in his coat, had fortunately escaped the 
notice of his gaoler. Those were to be the means 
of deliverance to his spirit. He threw the pins 
upon the earth—which alone was the floor of his 
gloomy dungeon—and then employed himself in 
seeking for them in the darkness. When, after 
a tiresome search, he succeeded in finding them, 
he threw them down anew; and so, again and 
again, did he renew his voluntary task. 

All the day long, sitting, lyiag or kneeling, 
he groped about with his hands until he had 
found the pins which he had intentionally seat- 
tered. This fearful yet beneficial recreation con- 
tinued for six years. Then, at last, a yreat 
political event opened suddenly the doors of his 
prison. The Count had just scattered his pins ; 
but he would not leave his cell without taking 
with him the little instrument of his preservation 
from d:spair and madness. He soon found them, 
for now the clear bright light of day beamed in 
through the dvorway of his dungeon. As the 
Count related this sad story to the Countess, she 
seized the pins with holy eagerness. Those 
crooked yellow brass pivs, which, during six 
fearful years, had been scattered and gathered 
alternately, were become to her as precious 


relics; and now, set in a frame of brilliants 
worth £400, as a treasure of much greater value, 
she wears them on her bosom.— London Court 
Journal. 


——___ --~ee—- -—___—_ 
From “A Man,”—““The Highest Pleasures of the Intellect.” 
THE THINKER. 


You have seen some youth who was just 
opening into those years of life, in which the 
saying of the poet Pope has, in many an in- 
stance, seemed too true, that, “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” You observed the exu- 
berance of that young person’s language, the 
excessive fertility of his fancy, his unbounded 
self-trust, his impatient eagerness to try the 
strife of riper years, his lively forecastings of 
the extreme cheapness of human success. 

This boy, you said to yourself, will, by-and- 
Less 
exuberant will, then, be his language, and less 
jabundant and florid his imagery. His style 
‘will indicate a maturer mind. His words will 
| be somewhere withiu a foot and a half in length. 
| His wit will be more keenly significant. He 
| will be less self-confident, and more self-possess- 
}ed. No longer will he be vain of his little stock 
of learning. He will well know how greata 
| difference there is between the person with a 
|serene and steady head, and a person whose 
| head is only a sort of balloon tied to the top of 
| his spinal column. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of that 
| intellectual work by which the mere student 
is changed into the thinker. The subject of this 
work passes, gradually, into a new being. His 
tastes, views, habits, recreations, speech, looks, 
mauners—these all undergo a process of substi- 
tution. Once he was bold; now, he appears 
modest. Once he was boisterous; now, he ap- 
pears taciturn. Once he was fickle and vain; 
now, he appears firm and manly. Once his 
mind was only a consumer; now, it is a pro- 
ducer. 

The thinker is not content with mere facts 
and objects, effects aud statements. He is in- 
clined to search for priuciples, purposes, causes, 
laws. Appearances do not satisfy him He 
seeks inward, upward, downward, so that, if 
possible, he may tind the substance, the essence. 
All things seem to hiw to change for the better. 
The insignificant becomes full of meaning; the 
worthless displays wealth; dull things become 
charming; dead things become living. He 
prizes every moment of time, as worth a thought 
and a thrill. Every where, he is a finder of 
reasons. He finds them in the street, in the 
solitude of the forest, among earnest people and 
among frivolous people in prosperity and in ad- 
versity, at festivals aud at funerals. All day long, 
his mind grapples gladly with its own difficult 
questions. Thought, with its very pain, is sweet 
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to him. He loves it better than food, than | 
sleep, than gold, than praise. It is his refresh- 
ment in weariness, his cure in sickness, his 
relief in disappointment, his beguilement in 
grief. He is, now, and evermore, a cheerful 
thinker ! 

All the curious things which he meets, must 
submit to the ordeal imposed by his inquisitive 
and analyzing powers. ‘The tree must unfold to 
him its laws of growth and of reproduction ; 
the flower must tell him some beautiful story of 
its interior life; the little noisome insect which 
he once bru-hed away, as utterly worthless, 
must entertain him with some account of its 
interesting career. Happy surprises animate 
him in all his wanderings. 

Small is the bird—too small to claim the 
attention of most people, as it flies through the 
air or hides itself under the foliage, singing 
here and silent there ; in company in this place, 
and alone iu the other. What canst thou, little, 
gay, slender, fickle bird, exhibit, that should 
occupy and delight, for one moment, the 
thoughts of a man? Art thou not ao insignifi- 
cant thing, in this wide, magnificent world ? 
Not such is the language of the thinker. But, 
in words similar to those which Charles Kings- 
ley supposes the old squire to have uttered, as 
he read the Hampshire geutleman’s book about 
birds and weeds, he is ready to exclaim: “ Why 
I have seen that and that a hundred times, 
and never thought till now how wonderful they 
were!’ To him, the bird is a liviug curiosity, 
extorting great questions. It is curious for its 
life ; for what life is like a bird’s? Itis curious 
for its skill; for what human artist can equal 
the skill displayed in a bird’s nest? It is 
curious for its geographical knowledge ; for what 
learned geographer can travel, with his map and 
compass, as unerringly as a bird can without 
them? It is curious for its song; for what 
warbler can perfectly imitate the soug of a bird ? 
It is curious, because it migrates, yearly, from 
clime to clime. It is curious, because its whole 
structure is such as to adapt it fur flying. Its 
feathers are curious, its feet are curious, its 
bones are curious, its respiratory apparatus is 
curious. Surely, little bird, thou art a wonder- 
ful object to the thinker ! 


+ nem 


with those who make pretension to good breed- 
ing; and probably the objection arises from the 
fact that, with the latter, they are so guarded 
and concealed that they are less open to attack, 
and so the accusation is made against good breed- 
ing itself. 

Laying aside all prejudice, it is impossible, 
when we meet with the quality under considera- 
tion, not to admire it, or even to feel an esteem 
for it; and that which has a tendency to excite 
such feelings is certainly worthy of thought and 
cultivation. 

The difference between an ill-bred man and 
one who is really well-bred, is the same as that 
between rudeness and gentleness. When we come 
into contact with the former we find it necessary 
to be all the time on our guard lest some cause 
of offence be given or received, and we have 
reason to fear that we shall find something in 
his actions or his words, to wound our senses or 
our sensibilities, if we have any. But with the 
latter we can be at our ease, and trust to a nice 
and well-exercised sense of propriety, which 
avoids everything unseemly and disagreeable. 
One who has been trained from his youth, (and 
this is the definition of good breeding,) to re- 
spect the rights and the feelings of others, 
comes to have a quick sense or perception as to 
what is fitting, in his intercourse with men, and 
he is much more likely to be an agreeable com- 
panion than one who makes it his boast always 
to “speak his mind,” and to “act as he feels,” 
which is generally but another name for want of 
feeling. If the well-bred man is something 
more than negatively so, if he is ready to speak 
a pleasant word, and to do little acts of kindness, 
and, as he anticipates the wishes of others, to 
endeavor to gratify them, he is sure not only to 
disarm prejudice, but to win his way to all 
hearts. This must, however, be ¢rue politeness, 
for the counterfeit is not only detected and de- 
spised, but resented as an imposition. 

There is, every day, opportunity to observe 
how much influence courtesy has in smoothing 
away the asperities of life. We have but to no- 
tice the difference in manner between two men 
who successively enter any room, public or pri- 
vate, where the circle is not too large to feel 
their influence. The one, thoughtless and care- 
less, or silent and repulsive, brings embarrass- 
ment with him. ‘The other, watchful and oblig- 
ing, easy and genial, brings a surprisiug warmth, 
Many persons have an objection to the term | sets every tongue in motion, aud banishes re- 
good breeding, as though it involved hollow- | serve and distrust. It requires no penetration 
heartedness, or was but another name for pride | to discover which of the two is most agreeable, 
and haughtiness. If these evils were found only | or whose opinions have most influence. 
in connection with this term, or most often in} These remarks are as applicable to the life of 
this connection, we might suppose that good |a Christian, as to that of the man of the world. 
breeding was responsible for them, and we should | [f the one finds it is to his advantage to make 
be fully justified in our dislike to it. But where-| himself agreeable, why should not the other? 
ever we yo we shall find these disagreeable quali- ! and why should he not think it his duty to do 
ties, and not less often with the ill bred, than | so? And more than this, when we search for 
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the springs of politeness, we find them identical | tea. 


with the teachings of Christianity. One cannot 
be truly and at all times polite without having 
some of the spirit of Christianity, and one whose 
actions are moved by its spirit, cannot fail always 
to be so at heart; and if he sometimes fails to 
render himself agreeable, it will only be because 
of some untoward circumstance out of himself, 
or from the want of that tact and tase which 
long practice gives. True politeness is founded 
on kindness ; “it vaunteth not itself, is not puff- 
ed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil,” and in honor preferreth another. 

We should always bear in mind the injunc- 
tion, ‘“‘ Be courteous,’ which commends itself 
not only for its Christian spirit, but because it 
opens the door of entrance to every heart. 
Christian courtesy is the highest style of polite- 
ness, as “a Christian is the highest style of 
man.”—S. §. Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 2, 1861. 





NOTICE.—The Executor of the Estate of WituaM 
W. Moorz, deceased, respectfully requests those 
indebted for back volumes of the Intelligencer, to 
forward the amount to T. Ellwood Zell, No. 17 
South Sixth Street, who is authorized to receive the 
same, it being desirable to settle the Estate as soon as 
possible. 

J. W. MOORE, Executor. 
10th mo. 27th, 1861.—3t. 
sci SNM hice 

Diep, at West Branch, Clearfield county, Pa., on 
the 17th of 10th month, Nancy Porter, wife of Wm. 
S. Porter, in the 45th year of her age; a member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting. 


——_ + wee. 


GINSENG. 


The Ginseng trade of Minnesota with China 
is wuch greater in amount and value than 
might be supposed. One shipment was made 
recently from St. Paul to China, by the way of 
New York, of fifty tons of clarified ginseng, and 
it is said that the total annual shipment is not 
far from one hundred and fifty tons, which, at 
the present cash price of the article at the place 


of shipment, namely, fifty cents per pound, | 
amounts to the round sum of $150,000. ‘The | 
root, which only costs our backwoodsmen the | 
labor of digging it out of the ground where it, 


Thus it is that a little drug, springing up 
spontaneously in the deep recesses of our Wes- 
tern forests, tends to unite, commercially, two 
antipodal people. Mysterious, indeed, but most 
beneficent, are the providences of nature. What 
is comparatively worthless on one side of the 
globe, is an almost indispensable necessary or 
luxury on the other, and by these opposite wants 
and products of various regions, mankind are 
brought together. 


cena 


A HINT FUR EVERYBODY. 


A lady, piqued by Dr. Johnson’s scrupulous 
advocacy of truth, once asserted that little varia- 
tions in narrative must happen many times a 
day, if one is not perpetually watching. ‘“ Well, 
madam,” said he, “and you ought to be per- 
petually watching. It is more from carelessness 
about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world.” 


ee 
THE FEET IN WINTER TIME. 


No person can be well long, whose feet are 
habitually cold ; while securing for them dryness 
and warmth, is the certain means of removing a 
variety of annoying ailments. 

The feet of some are kept more comfortable 
in winter if cotton is worn, while woolen suits 
others better. The wise course therefore is for 
each one to observe for himself, and act accord- 
ingly. 

Scrupulous cleanliness is essential to the health- 
ful warmth of the feet ; hence all, especially those 
who walk a great deal out of doors during the 
day in cold weather, should make it a point to 
dip both feet in cold water on rising every morn- 
ing, and let them remain half ankle deep, for 
half a minute at a time, then rub and wipe dry, 
dress and move about briskly to warm them up. 
To such as cannot well adopt this course from 
any cause, the next best plan is to wash them in 
warm water every night just before going to bed, 
taking the precaution to dry them by the fire 
thoroughly before retiring; this, besides keeping 
the feet clean, preserves a natural softness to the 
skin, and has a tendency to prevent and cure 
corns. Many a troublesome throat affection, 
and many an annoying headache will be cured 
if the feet are kept always clean, warm, soft and 
dry. 

The moment the feet are observed to be cold, 
the person should hold them to the fire, with the 
stockings off, until they feel comfortably warm. 

Some feet are kept cold by their dampness 
from incessant perspiration ; in such cases cork 





grows wild and in great profusion, is used by | soles are injurious, because they soon become 
the Chinese as a tonic, and whether it has any | saturated, and maintain moisture for a long time. 
such virtue or not, the export of the article to | Soak a cork in water for a day or two, and see. 
the Celestial Empire, serves to square the ac-| A better plan is to cut a piece of broadcloth the 
count of the people of Minnesota with China for size of the foot, baste on it half an inch thick- 
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pess of curled hair, wear it inside the stocking, 
the hair touching the sole ; remove at night, and 
place before the fire to dry until morning. The 
hair titilates the skin, thereby warming it some, 
and conducts the dampness to the cloth. 

Scrupulous cleanliness of feet and stockings, 
with hair soles, are the best means known to us 
of keeping the feet warm when they are not cold 
from decided ill health. A tight shoe will keep 
the feet ‘‘as cold as ice,” when a loose fitting 
one will allow them to be comfortably warm. A 
loose woollen sock over a loose shoe will maintain 
more warmth than the thickest soled tight-fitting 
boot. Never start on a journey in winter, nor 
any other time with a new shoe. 


————- -~ee- 
NURSING. 


Never argue with a sick man. I don’t know 
whether you are wise in ever doing so with any 
one, under any circumstances ; but it is positively 
cruel to do so with a man who is weak and ill. I 
have, however, known people prove that a patient 
is better, to his teeth, when he affirms otherwise. 
Now what can be the good of this? If he is bet- 
ter, he is better ; if not, you certainly make him 
worse. Any argument with him, however reason- 
able, however clear, is only selfish indulgence on 
your part. The only atonement you can make is 
te set the logical top spinning again for a few 
minutes, and allow yourself to be cleverly beaten. 

Next to hopefulness in a nurse, I would say 
that decision is necessary. Consult your patient’s 
wants, but consult him as little as possible. 
Your decision need not be very obvious and 
positive ; you will be most decisive, if no one 
suspects that you are so at all. It is the triumph 
of suprewacy to become unconsciously supreme. 
Nowhere is the same decision more blessed than 
in a sick-room. Where it exists in its genuine- 
ness, the sufferer is never contradicted, never 
coerced ; all little victories are assumed. The 
decisive nurse is never peremptory, never loud. 
She is distinct, it is true ; there is nothing more 
aggravating to a sick person than a whisper. 
She never walks tip-toe ; she never makes ges- 
tures; all is open and above board. She knows 
no diplomacy or finesse, and of course her shoes 
never creak. Her touch is steady and encour- 
aging. She does not potter. She never blows 
her nose in a subdued, provokingly imperfect, 
and considerate sort of way, but honestly, and 
1D a natural tone. She never looks at you side- 
ways. You never catch her watching. She 
never slams the door, it is true, but she never 
shuts it slowly, as if she were cracking a nut in 
the hinge. She never talks behind it. She 
hever peeps. She pokes the fire skilfully, with 
firm judicious penetration. She caresses one 
kind of patient with genuine sympathy ; she 
talks to another as if he were well. She is never 
ina hurry. She is worth her weight in gold, 


and has a healthy prejuice against physic, which, 
however, she knows at the right time how to 
conceal. In short, she is hearty, decisive, ten- 
der, and hopeful. 

I believe that as many children are injured 
through life by careful as by careless nursing. 
They are helped too nauch, coddled too much, 
kept from tumbling about too much, kept from 
crying and romping too much. There is not, 
for instance, a more elaborate instrument of 
torture than a child’s high-backed chair, on 
which it sits at meals, if not at other times, bolt 
upright, with its legs off the ground. 

What should you think of a gardener who so 
shielded the young trees under his care that they 
could never feel the wind? I really don’t know 
what you would think, but, as a matter of fact, 
the gardener would be a fool, and ought to have 
warning. Wind is exercise to the young trees, 
ay, and the old ones too. They can’t get up and 
run about over the field; they can’t play leap- 
frog or hop-scotch ; their only exercise is swing- 
ing; this promotes their circulation, and opens 
their chests. They play up in the air. Now, 
children want all manner of tumbling and rolling 
about, for their proper growth ; and when I see 
them set primly up upon one of those abomina- 
ble high-backed chairs, I think of a stunted scan- 
ty seedling standing upright where no breath of 
air can come to move its weary stalk. It is bad 
enough for any one to be cramped up—did you 
ever travel forty-eight hours in a diligence ?— 
but it is worse for those who are young; they are 
intended to wriggle into life. Bura your high- 
backed, narrow-seated chairs. How would you 
like to get your dinner sitting on the mantel- 
shelf? 

But I must have done with the babies. I 
want to saya little about the nursing of old 
people, the most touching, and perhaps the most 
trying branch of the art. Here you have to eke 
out the oil in the lamp, knowing that the vessel 
is low. The wick must be trimmed tenderly. 
You have in some cases the helplessness and ir- 
ritability of the baby, and no gradual unfolding 
of power to come, no glimpses of the future man- 
hood, but only of the past. The leaf is tender, 
not because it is a bud, but because it bas nearly 
struggled from the stem, been nearly fluttered 
off by the wind and hail of life. It is for you 
to keep it there as long as you can, till some 
sudden frost shall come, and it falls down upon 
the common ground, where both rose and thistle 
really mix at last. 

The great difficulty in nursing some very old 
people arises, of course, out of their habit of 
power and authority. They have been strong in 
body and mind. When you are old, you will 
perhaps not like to admit to yourself that you are 
not what you were, in either. You will try to 
set yourself straight with others by many allu- 
sions to decay, but this is the only concession 
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you will make. You will probably own to in- 
firmities, and then, as if the admission exoner- 
ated you, act as if you did not acknowledge them. 
Thus you see very old persons sometimes pre- 
sume upon their age, and insist on this or that! cient quantity is collected. 

with a pertinacity they never exbibited before. The liquor for bleaching is prepared by pour. 
Of course this makes the work of nursing them | ing a quart of boiling water upon a quarter ofa 
doubly trying and painful, but the old principle | pound of chloride of lime, in the powder. This 
holds. Look to what there is of. true life and|should be allowed to stand until cold, and the 
strength, adapt your treatment to it; above all, |clear liquor strained off, which may be bottled 
use it. Learn of the aged; help them by being|for use. When wanted for bleaching, mix 
helped ; strengthen by seeking strength. You}with cold water, in about the proportions* of 
may depend upon it, though your head may bejone part of the liquor to twenty of water, in 
cool, and your machinery of judgment in first-|shallow dishes; lay the leaves in, and let them 
rate working order, there is an instinctive wis-|remain until perfectly white, when they must be 
dom granted to old age, when the fruit of expe- | removed immediately and dried in blotting paper. 
rience is mellow aud wholesome. If this solution should not be strong enough to 

But if the fruit hang beyond its time, as I} bleach them in ten or twelve hours, a little more 
have seen grapes still upon a vine, shrunk and|of the liquor must be added, but care must be 
white with mouldiness before they have been|taken not to use too much, or the finer fibres 
gathered, or dropped of themselves—if you have | will be destroyed. ; 
to nurse the querulous and bitter aged, oh ! tend In the dissecting process, the leaves invari- 
them as if they were sweet.— Chambers’ Journal.|ably come off their stems ; they may be mounted 
when bleached, either among branched stalks 
previously dried and bleached, or on fine wire 
covered with white tissue paper. 

The leaves should be gathered when fully 
grown, on the fibre is not sufficiently strong, and 
some leaves dissect much better than others. 
Among these are the poplar, maple, pear, ivy, 
holly, magnolia, &c.; the seed vessels of the 
large Oriental poppy, the thorn, apple and hen- 
bane, dissect well, and many smaller seed vessels, 
after they have shed their seeds, may be dried, 
und then bleached without steeping in water, 
as first directed. 


The fibres should then be carefully dried, having 
first pressed them in a soft towel, in order to re- 
move the moisture. They are now ready for 
bleaching, and may be laid away until a suff. 





















SKELETON LEAVES 


AND FLOWERS. 





A correspondent of theHvening Bulletin gives 
some excellent directions fur the preparation of 
skeleton leaves and flowers as ornaments, which 
of late have become so fashionable for the mantle, 
or as subjects for stereoscopic observation. 

The leaves should be steeped in rain water in 
broad, open bowls, and exposed to the sun and air 
until all the soft parts are perfectly decayed. 
The water should not be changed; but the bowls 
filled as the water evaporates. Some kinds of 
leaves will be ready to clean in the course of 
a month or three weeks, others will require a 
much longer time ; but as it depends very much 
on the heat of the sun, and the age of the leaves 
when gathered, no precise period can be named. 
In some leaves the skin will peel off in small 
particles, in others it can be peeled off entirely 
or it may decay altogether. 

The bowls should be examined occasionally, 
and the leaves ready for cleaning removed to a 
basin of soft water ; they should then be gently 
rubbed in the water with the fingers till every 
particle of skin or green pulp is removed from 
the fibre; should this not succeed, the stronger 
leaves may be cleaned with soap and flannel. 
This will finish the skeletonizing process. 








ete 
From the Gardener’s Monthly. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON AS A HORTICULTURIST. 
BY L. 


In reading that wondrous story of genius, 


“The Life of George Stephenson, the Founder 
of the Present Railway System,” I have been 


impressed with the noble simplicity and energy, 
the indomitable tenacity and daring ingenuity, 
of the collier boy,—virtues which raised him to 
one of the noblest positions in life; that of a 
great benefactor to mankind, and have given 
him fame which must spread and increase with 
time. Noone can read, unmoved, the story of 
his struggles and triumphs, nor fail to be con- 
vinced that he was, indeed, a hero, compared 
with whom many who have borne the name were 
utterly unworthy. ‘ Peace has its victories no 
less than war,” and the achievements uf George 
Stephenson, the constructor of the first practica- 
ble locomotive and founder of the present rail- 
way system, deserves a higher place in the e* 


= ——— 


* A person who has tried the experiment, uses three 
parts of water and one of lime for the delicate leaves; 
for seed vessels and stronger leaves, equal quantities. 
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teem and admiration of bis fellow-men than the | built, sixty-eight feet in length, and a vinery 


exploits of all the heroes of the sword, of ancient 
or modern times. 

To young men faltering or struggling with op- 
posing difficulties, his life gives lessons which 
should supply fresh vigor. No beginning could | 
have beeu more humble than his; but he per- | 
severed. Ue had determined to learn, and he 
did learn. ‘To such a resolution as his, noth- | 
ing really beveficial is denied.” The whole se- | 
cret of his success in life was his careful improve- | 
ment of time, which is the rock out of which | 
fortunes are carved, and great characters formed. | 
He believed in genius to the extent that Buffon | 


did when he said that ‘‘ Patience is genius,” or | 


as some other thinker has expressed, when he 
defined genius to be the power of making efforts. 
But he never would acknowledge that he was 
a genius, or that he had done any thing which 
other men equally laborious and persevering as 
himself could not have accomplished. He re- 
peatedly said. to the young men about him, “Do 
as I have done,—persevere.”’ 

“ Every step of advance which he made was 
conquered by patient labor.” . . . . “ Whether 
working as a laborer or an engineer, his mind 
was always full of the work. He gave himself! 
up thoroughly to it. Like the painter, he might 
have said, that he had become great by neglect- 
ing nothing.” . “He did all thoroughly | 
and honestly. When a workman; he pat his 
mind and energies into his work ; and when a 
master, lie put his conscience and character into 
it. The battle which he fought for the locomo- 
tive would have discouraged most other men, 
but it only served to bring into prominence that 
energy aud determination which formed the 
back-bone of his character. The leading engi- 
neers of the day were against him, without ex- 
ception; yet he did not despair. He had Jaid 
hold of a great idea, and he adhered to it ; his 
wind was locked and bolted to the results. “TI, 
put up,” he says, “with every rebuff, deter-' 
mined not to be put down ;” wnd it was this de- | 
termined purpose which secured the triumph of 
the locomotive. 

Towards the close of his life, George Stephen- 
son almost entirely withdrew from the active 
pursuit of his profession as a railway engineer. | 
At home he lived the life of a country gentleman, 
enjoying his garden and his grounds, indulging 
his love- of nature, which through his busy life 
had never left him. 

He took an active interest in horticultural 
pursuits, carrying iuto them the same inquiring 
and inventive spirit and the same determined 
persistence which formed so large an element of 
his character. He was now as eager to excel : 
all other growers of exotic plants in the neigh- 
borhood as he had been to surpass his oative 
Villagers in the production of gigantic cabbages 
some thirty years before. 


or 
‘ing 


He had a fine house! ty. 


one hundred and forty feet. The workmen were 
never idle about the garden, and the additions 
so the structures proceeded, until at length he 


‘had no fewer than ten glass forcing-houses, 


heated with hot water, which he was the first to 
introduce into that neighborhood. At one of 


the County Agricultural Meetings he said that 


he intended yet to grow pine-apples as big as 
pumpkins. 

The only man to whom he would “knock 
under’ was his friend Paxton, the gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire, and he was so old in 
the service and so skilful, that he could scarcely 
hope to beat him. Yet his Queen Pines did 
take the first prize at a competition with the 


| Duke,—though this was not until shortly after 


his death, when the plants had become more 
fully grown. His grapes also recently took the 
first prize in competition with all England. Ilewas 
extremely successful in producing melons, hav- 
ing invented a method of suspending them in 


| baskets of wire gauze, which, by relieving the 


stalk from tension, allowed nutrition to proceed 
more easily, and enabled the fruit to grow more 
freely and ripen thoroughly. 

He took much pride in his growth of cucum- 
bers. He raised them very fine and large, but 
could not make them grow straight. Place 
them as he would, notwithstanding all his prop- 
ping them and humoring them by. modifying the 
application of heat and the admis-ion of light 
fur the purpose of effecting this object, they 
would insist on growing in their own crooked 
way. At last he had a number of glass cylin- 
ders made, into each of which a growing cucum- 
ber was inserted. ‘Thus restrained, the unwill- 
ing fruit yielded to his guiding hand. Carry- 
one of the new products into his house one 
day, and exhibiting it to a party of visitors, he 
told them of the expedient he had adopted, and 
added, gleefully, “ 1 think L have bothered them 

pr? 
HOO. 

He was unsuccesful in his attempts to keep 

bees. The cause of failure was a puzzle; but 


‘one day his acute powers of observation enabled 


him to unravel it. At the foot of the bili GQ. 
which he resided he saw some bees trying to rise 
from amongst the grass, laden with honey and 
pollen. They were already exhausted, as if by 
long flying, and it then occurred to him that the 
height at which the house stood above the bees’ 
feeding-ground rendered it difficult for them to 
reach their hives when heavy laden, and hence 
they sunk worn out with the effort. He stated 
the case to Jesse, the naturalist, who concurred 
in his view as to the cause of failure, and was 
much impressed with the keenness of observa- 
tion which had led to its solution. 
His country home was the resort of man 

early friends, who greatly enjoyed his hospital- 
With them he “ fought his battles o’er 
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again,” reverting often to his battle of the loco- 
motive, and was never tired of telling, nor were- 


m=) 


his anditors wearied in listening to the lively an- 
ecdotes with which he was accustomed to illus- 
trate the struggles of his early career. Whilst 
walking inthe woods or through the grounds, he 
would arrest his friends’ attention by allusion to 
some simple object, such as a leaf, a blade of 
grass, a bit of bark, a nest of birds, or an ant car- 
rying its eggs across the path, and descant in 
glowing terms upon the creative power of the 
Divine Mechanism, whose contrivances were so 
exhaustless and so wonderful. This was a theme 
upon which he was often accustomed to dwell in 
reverential admiration when in the society of 
his most intimate friends. 

In his deportment George Stephenson. was 
simple, modest and unassuming, but always 
manly. He was frank and social in spirit. When 
an humble workman, he had carefully preserved 
his self-respect. His devoted love of knowledge 
made bis poverty respectable, and adorned his 
humble calling. When he rose to a more ele- 
vated station and associated with men of the 
highest position and influence in Britain, he 
took his place amongst them with perfect self- 
possession. They wondered at the quiet ease 
and simple dignity of his deportment; and men 
in the best rank of life said of him, that ‘‘ He 
was one of nature’s gentlemen.” 


a 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE BETTER THOUGHT. 


The Better Thought! how oft in days 
When youthful passions fired my breast, 
And drove me into devious ways, 
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NOT MINE, BUT THINE. 


Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be, 

O lead me by Thine own right hand; 
Choose out the path for me. 


Smooth let it be or rough, 

It will be still the best ; 
Winding or straight, it matters not, 

It leads me to Thy rest. 


I dare not choose my lot, 
I would not, if I might; 

But choose Thou for me, O my God, 
So I shall walk aright. 


The kingdom that I seek 

Is Thire; so let the way 
That leads to it, O Lord, be Thine, 

Else I must surely stray. 


Take Thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill; 

As ever best to Thee may seem, 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 
My sickness or my health ; 

Choose Thou my joys and cares for me, 
My poverty or wealth. 


Not mine, not mine the choice, 
In things or great or small ; 
Be Thou my guide, my guard, my strength, 
My wisdom and my all. 
Lights in Life's Shadous. 
~ te 
NEVER PUT OFF. 
Whene’er a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never idly wish it done; 
Begin at once, and do it. 


oe 


FORKS. 


Didst thou my wandering steps arrest— 
And whisper gently in my ear 

Thine angel message fraught with love, 
Check for the time my mad career ; 

And melt the heart nought else could move! 


Sweet was thy presence, welcome guest; 
And I, responsive to thy call, 
Arose, and felt within my breast 
A power that made the fetters fall 
From off my long-enthralled soul, 
And wove, as with a magic spell, 
Griefs which yet owned the soft control 
Of hopes that all might still be well. 


But ah! thou wert an injured guest, 
How soon departed, soon forgot, 
Were all the hopes of coming rest 
That clustered round the Better Thought !— 
The tender griefs, the firm resolves, 
The yearnings after better days, 
Like transient sunlight, which dissolves 
And leaves no traces of its rays! 


Yet I despair not; through the night 
That long had reigned with tyrant sway, 
E’en now I see the opening light, 
The harbinger of coming day : 
To heaven [ now direct my prayer— 
Oh! God of Love, forsake me not! 
Grant that my waywardness may ne'er 
Quench in my heart the Better Thought! 


Great social movements often originate in very 
smal] things, and when we adopt a new domestic 
habit there is no knowing to what it may ulti- 
mately lead, and how far, in the course of a cen- 
tury or two, mankind will become affected by it. 
Perhaps, in illustration of this truth, no better 
example could be selected than that which is af: 
forded by the history of Forks. 

At the present day, in England at least, every- 
body above the rank of the hedger, who cuts his 
hunch of bread and bacon with his clasp-knife, 
and devours it by the road-side, uses a fork at his 
meals. Yet, nu farther back than the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, the fork was practically un- 
known to the masses of our population, and was 
a novelty but partially tried and appreciated 
among the court and the aristocracy. ‘The six- 
teenth century was in fact going out when forks 
came in. The great Earl of Leicester, the sage 
Burleigh, that glass of manners and the mould 
of form,” the good Sir Philip Sydney, all lifted 
the roast meats to their bearded mouths with 
their fingers ; nay, the queen herself dipped her 
fingers in the dish, and wiped them with a nap- 
kin when she sat in state at the head of the 
banquet. 
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A feast of those days would be a singular 
spectacle if we could see it now, and somewhat 
different from our modern festive assemblies in 
the items at least of delicacy and the decorums 
of cleanliness. Then, the tablecloth was a refine- 
ment unrecognised by the middle classes, and 
even at the tables of the higher ranks, where it 
was common enough, it was considered as the 
appropriate receptacle of all the refuse of the 
platter or trencher, such as bones, cheese-parings, 
and other disjecta Every now and then during 
the course of the meal, the serving-man came 
round with a square basket, called in the Jan- 
guage of the time a “ voider,” and “ swept the 
table with a wooden dagger,” or, in other words, 
scraped off the accumulated bones, scraps, and 
fragments, with his long wooden “voiding knife.” 
Faucy a fashionable hostess in Belgravia, and 
the consternation which such an apparition would 
excite in the present day. 

The civilized world owes the substitution of 
forks for fingers to the delicate good taste of the 


Italians, though it is doubtful whether in Italy! 
the use of the fork at the dining-table can be, 


traced back farther than the beginning of the 
reign of our Elizabeth. Certain it is that forks 
were not too well known in Venice in the good 
queen’s day ; for Fynes Moryson, in the account 
of his travels, tells us that, on making a bargain 
with the master of a Venetian vessel that was 


to convey him to Constantinople, and stipulat-'| 


ing among other things that he was to be allow- 
ed the use of a fork as well as a knife and spoon 
at his meals, he found that the master bad never 
heard of forks. The traveller had to describe 
the instrument, and he described it accordingly 
as an implement “ to hold the meat while he cut 
it, as he considered it ill manners to touch the 
meat with his hands.” 

Like all other innovations, the use of forks 
was manfully opposed on their first introduction, 
and had to make its way by degrees. The con- 
gregation of St. Maura, one of the Ionian Isl- 
ands, set their faces against them as an article 
of useless luxury and sinful indulgence, and for 
a long time they were rigidly interdicted by the 
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claimed by one Coryat, a traveller, and an ex- 
eeedingly odd character, who once enjoyed an 
equivocal sort of reputation among the wits of 
Ben Jonson’s time, who made him the butt of 
their merciless humour. Coryat makes the boast 
that he introduced the fashion of “the forked 
cutting of meat,” and we are not aware that his 
pretensions to the honor of having done so were 
ever disputed. In England, however, the cus- 
tom of eating with the fork was of very slow 
growth, and there is sufficient mention made of 
it by writers of the time of James I. and Charles 
I. to show that the fork was even in their day 
an instrument of very partial use. Under the 
Commonwealth, forks had a divided reign with 
fingers—the royalists adopting them, and stab- 
bing them into “Old Noll,” represented on the 
trencher by anything that might be transfixed and 
swallowed ata mouthful. At the Restoration the 
use of them became general, though the people 
were not quite agreed as to the proper mode of 
handling them ; and, ere long, rules began to be 
circulated teaching the nice conduct of the fork, 
_and genteel people to pride themselves on mani- 
pulating the new weapon after the manner fol- 
lowed at court. Some satirists of the day 
amused themselves by describing the awkward- 
ness of bumpkins from the country, who, coming 
to see their cousins in town, and using the fork 
for the first time, thrust the morsel they had 
transfixed over the shoulder, while their fingers, 
| from unconquerable habit, went into the open 
mouth. 
| It is worth noticing, that, from the very first 
invention of the fork, the people of different 
| countries used them more or less in a different 
way. John Bull, though dexterous enough with 
| the fork, is rarely seen to relinquish his knife 
‘at table, unless he is eating fish, but cuts and 
comes again, using both weapons and all his 
facilities at that serious business—a dinner. 
| Your well-bred Frenchman, oa the contrary, af- 
| ter a little preliminary execution with the knife, 
lays it down and takes the fork in his right 
hand, and makes that the minister to his appe- 
' tite, until he is satisfied. It is the fork, not the 


elder brethren, who however had at last to suc-| knife, which with the Frenchman is the con- 
cumb, and to tolerate their use by those who! ventional accompaniment of the roast or boiled ; 
preferred to keep their fingers clean. In some | this is seen in the French term for a meat break- 
parts of Germany the opposition took a more | fast, which is called un dejetiner a la fourchette, 
serious form ; while the common people looked | that is, a breakfast with a fork ; it is further 
on the introduction of forks as a piece of absurd | seen in the position which the fork occupies on 
and preposterous affectation, the pastors repro- | the long tables of the popular dining-houses—it 
bated their use as an insult on Providence, who| is always a’ substantial, weighty, well-finished 
bad bestowed upon the people wholesome food, | article, generally of silver, while the knife may 
which they, forsooth, were to be “ashamed to| be a mere shred of soft iron fixed in a wooden 
touch with their fingers.” It was different in| handle, and of the value of a few sous; it may 
France, where forks were at once gladly welcom- | be, and is the case in some places, that there is 
ed, and where, from the more general admix-| no knife placed for the guest, the proprietor 
ture of classes than prevailed elsewhere, the use | presuming that it he use a knife, he will produce 
of them speedily became popular. one from bis pocket. The German peculiarity 

The first introduction of forks into England is|in the use of the fork is in that of applying it 
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perpendicularly to the plate or trencher, the 
prongs pouncing upon the selected morsels, like 
a bird of prey out of the clouds, and carrying} It is their habit to march through the forests 
them off. This peculiarity was noticed by the/in a long and regular line, about two inches 
author of a book of travels, more than a hundred ' broad and often ten miles inlength. All along 
years ago, and is as appositely descriptive of | this line are larger ants, who act as officers, stand 
German handling, in the matter of the fork, at} outside the ranks, and keep this singular army in 
this time of day, as it was then. The Russians | order. If they come toa place where there are 
were not educated up to the fork, until a compa- | no trees to shelter them from the sun, whose 
| 


THE AFRICAN ANT. 


ratively late era, when the instrument wasj| heat they cannot bear, they immediately build 
commended to their notice by the Germans who | underground tunnels, through which the whole 
overrun the Muscovite territory. It is said that | army passes in columns to the forest beyond. 
they did not take kindly to the innovation, | Those tunnels are four or five feet under ground, 
mistaking the fork at first for a tooth-pick ; and | and are used only iu the heat of the day or during 
travellers are not wanting, who assert to this day | a storm. ‘ 
that they have not entirely rectified the blunder.| When they get hungry the long file spreads it. 
Among ourselves, and in our own day, we | self through the forest in a front line, and devours 
have witnessed a marked movement in the mat-j all it comes to a with fury which is quite irre- 
ter of forks. When we were boys, Don Prong, | sistible. The elephant and gorilla fly before this 
the two-pointed, was the universal forking in-| attack. The black menrun for their lives. Every 
strument, and he sometimes stood proxy for the | animal that lives in their line of march is chased. 
corkscrew, when that insinuating spiral conveni- | They seem to understand and act upon the tae- 
ence was not forthcoming. Don Prong gave|tics of Napoleon, and concentrate with great 
place to Three Prongs, which was esteemed, and | speed their heaviest forces upon the point of at- 
really was,a great improvement. But then,the| tick. In an ineredibly short space of time the 
silver forks came up, or rather came down, from] mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer is over- 
the nobility and geutry to the commonality, un-| whelmed, killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton 
til in course of time all the world belonged to {only remains. 
the silver fork school, that is, everybody be-]| They seem to travel night and day. Manya 
came genteel, or at least affected gentility in| time have I been awakened out of a sleep, and 
their table ceremonies. In some respects, the | obliged to rush from the hut and into the water 
silver fork and its imitations in albata, electro. | to save my life, and after all suffered intolerable 
type, etc., is a return to fingers, the four broad | agony from the bites of the advance-guard, who 
prongs bearing a tolerable semblance to the four | had got into my cjpthes. When they enter a 
fingers of a neat hand, and being conveniently | house they clear it of all living things. Roaches 
bent to the form of the half-open palm. It/}are devoured in an instant. Rats and mice 
would not be easy to devise any further improve- | spring round the roomin vain. An overwhelm- 
ment. ing force of ants kills a strong rat in less than a 
Looking, then, to the history of the fork, we | minute, in spite of the most frantic struggles, 
think we are justified in supposing that, trifling | and in less than another minute its bones are 
as the article appears in itself, society may stand | stripped. Every living thing in the house is 
indebted to it for some most important amelior- | devoured. They will not touch vegetable matter. 
ations beyond those which are connected with | Thus they are in reality very useful (as well as 
the dinner-table. Without forks we must have | dangerous) to the negroes, who have their huts 
continued to eat with our fingers, (we could never | cleaned of all the abounding vermin, such asim- 
have taken to chop-sticks,) and as, in the mass, | mense roaches and centipedes, at least several 
spite of all that Manchester can do, and does for | times a year. 
us, we should have failed in commanding an un-| When on their march, the insect world flies 
limited supply of napkins, we should have con- | before them, and I have often had the approach 
tinued as indifferent to personal cleanliness as| of a bashikouay army heralded to me by this 
our forefathers were. That, in escaping from| means. Wherever they go they make a clean 
gross habits, we have got rid of gross ideas, and | sweep, even ascending to the tops of the highest 
corresponding associations of a moral kind, is| trees in pursuit of their prey. Their manner of 
perhaps too much for us to assert dogmatically : | attack is an impetuous /eap. Instantly the strong 
we leave the reader to form his own conclusions | pincers are fastened, and they only let go when 
in that respect; if they be favorable, of course | the piece gives way. At such times this little 
he will give due credit to the forks.—Jeisure | animal seems animated by a kind of fury, which 
Hour. causes it to disregard entirely its own safety, and 
la to seek only the conquest of its prey. The bite 
A vain man is a nauseous creature ; he is so|is very painful. ; 
full of himself, that he has no room for anything | The negroes relate that criminals were in for- 
else, be it ever so good or deserving.— Penn. mer times exposed in the path of the bashikouay 
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apts, as the most cruel manner of putting to 


death. ; 
Twovery remarkable practices of theirs remain 


to be related. When, on their line of march, 
they must cross a stream, they throw themselves 
across and form a tunnel—a living tunnel—con- 
necting two trees or high bushes on opposite 
sides of the little stream. This is done with great 
speed, and is effected by a great number of ants, 
each of which clings with its fore-claws to its 
next neighbor’s bedy orhind-claws. Thus they 
form a high, safe tubular bridge, through which 
the whole vast regiment marches in regular order. 
If disturbed, or if the arch is broken by the vio- 
lence of some animal, they instantly attack the 
offender with the greatest animosity.—Du 
Chaillu. 


_-~ter- 
ITEMS. 

During the last ten years there has been a very 
rapid increase in the population of the Jews in the 
United States. In 1850 there were only ten syna- 
gogues in the whole country. Now there are about 
ninety, besides many smaller communities, out of 
which new synagogues will be organized. 


According to a late census the population of the 
Hawaiian Islands is 9800, of which 2716 are foreigners. 
The population of Honolulu is 4310, of whom 163 
are foreigners, The area of the twelve Islands is 
3,840,000 acres, 


The common vocabulary in all languages is limited. 
An agricultural laborer employs about three hundred 
words, an eloquent speaker often uses ten thousand, 
The Bible contains six thousand. Milton uses eight 
thousand and Shakspeare fifteen thousand! 


Seeep or Comets.—The Comet of 1843 moved half 
round the sun in ten and a half hours, with a velocity 
of 1,300,000 miles per hour—about eighty times faster 
than Prof. Morse can despatch his lightning. 

Another comet has been seen by the London as- 
tronomers. Its right ascension is 13 hours 54 min- 
utes, and declination 47 degrees. It appears to be 
fast approaching the earth, and will shurtly be per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. 

About 2,000 lives are lost annually in the mines of 
Great Britain, by accidents. 

A steam biscuit bakery has been put in operation 
at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. The machinery was 
imported from San Francisco. 


Science on Mont Buianc.—The Paris Galignani 
says :—“ Five German savans, and among them Pro- 
fessor Pitchner, are at present in the midst of the ice 
hear the summit of Mont Blanc. They have not 
suffered from the cold, having taken ail necessary 
precautions to guarantee themselves against it; but 
they have sustained great inconvenience from the at- 
mosphere, and cannot succeed in satisfying their 
thirst. They took with them abundance of provisions, 
but could not eat without pain, and only desired to 
drink. As 4 protection against the reverberation of 
the sun on the snow, they wear a covering over the 
face, but their features have become so blistered, that 
they can scarcely be recognized. According to the 
last accounts, they would not be able to live long at 
the height at which they are, without being subject 
to great changes, physical and moral. They took up 
With them some animals, which have also suffered 
Steatly; a cat was incapable of making any move- 
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ment, and a dog fur some days had ceased to bark. 
Some pigeons appeared to suffer less.”—The Presbyte- 
rian. 


FaTaAL AND AFFECTING ACCIDENT.—A young colored 
woman named Mary Ann Massey, daughter of Benja- 
min Massey, living near Valley Hill Inn, was run over 
by the cars at Boot Road Station on Third-day evening 
last. She was waiting at the station to get on the 
train. It ran a short distance beyond the station be- 
fore it was stopped, and she thinking it was not going to 
stop, started ia a run toward West Chester. She had 
gone but a few yards when she met the cars returning 
for her, and from the darkness, did not observe them 
till too late to get out of their way. (The cars were 
much behind time.) One car passed over her, dread- 
fully mangling both legs and one hand. She dragged 
herself into a fence corner and called pleasantly to 
those searching for her, “ Here I am.” She never 
made a complaint, only asking the physician called, 
to administer something when they amputated her 
limbs. When told that nothing of the kind could be 
done for her, and that she could survive but a few 
hours, she replied very sweetly, “ It is all right,” “I 
am satisfied,” “I have a mother and twosisters in the 
kingdom and I shall be glad to jointhem.” With her 
mind fixed upon the love and the promises of her Re- 
deemer and remembering His suffering rather than 
her own, she passed about midnight quietly and 
sweetly to rest. 

The Aborigines of Australia, Dr. Lang states in his 
work on “ Queensland,” have no idea of a supreme 
divinity, the Creator and Governor of the world, the 
Witness of their actions, and their future Judge. 
They have no objects of worship, even of a subgrdi- 
nate or inferior rank. They have no idols, no tem- 
ples, no sacrifices. In short, they have nothing 
whatever of the character of religion, or of religious 
observance, to distinguish them from the beasts that 
perish. 

A Lapy Bacnetor.—Among the candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters during the present 
academical session in Lyons, France, was a young 
lady, who, being compelled by a reverse of fortune to 
become a governess, has had the perseverance to carry 
her studies much further than usual for her sex. She 
passed through the first examinations with great 
credit, and there is every probability that she will be 
the first bachelidre admitted by the University of France. 


Earty Manuscrirt.—Mr. Mayer of Liverpool, the 
well-known antiquary, believes that he has succeed- 
ed in deciphering a papyrus rollin his possession, 
and that it is a copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
written by the Deacon Nicholas in the fifteenth year 
of the Christian era. It supplies two lost verses, and 
gives new readings of some obscure passages. The 
Publishers’ Corcular announces its speedy publication, 
and then will be known whether it will stand the test 
of modern criticism. 

Tue steam power of Great Britain in ships, loco- 
motives and manufactories, is estimated at no less 
than ten millions of horses, or about one hundred mil- 
lions of men. We can infer from this how the steam- 
engine increases the productive power of labor. 


Caucium Ligut.—The Calcium light consists of a 
fine stream of hydrogen and another of oxygen gas, 
carefully brought into contact and burned upon a 
piece of purified lime, or fine chalk. It is the most 
brilliant of artificial lights, Lately, an improvement 
in the arrangements of the lime points has been pa- 
tented in London, by which the intensity of the light 
has been increased. The main feature in the im- 
provement is, that a fresh lime surface is constantly 
presented to the action of the united gases, 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLrocur axp Meau.—The Flour market is extremely 
quiet, and the export demand is quite limited. Sales 
in small lots for the supply of the home trade at 
$5 373 a $5 50 per barrel for superfine ; $5 35a $6 25 
for extra and extra family, and $650 a $7 50 for 
fancy lots. The receipts are increasing. Small 
sales of Rye Flour at $2 75 a3 87}. Corn Meal is 
steady at $2 81}, but there is nothing doing: 

Grain.—There is less Wheat offering, but the de- 
mand is active. Sales at $1 31 a1 33 per bushel for 
fair Pennsylvania red, and $1 45a 150 for choice 
Southern and Kentucky white. Rye is steady at 66 
cents for Delaware and 73 cents for Pennsylvania. 
Corn is dull and lower—3000 bushels prime yellow 
sold at 624c. and 400 bushels inferior at 60c. Oats 
continue in good request, and further sales of 4000 
bushels Pennsylvania, in store, at 40 ¢. per bushel, 
and 38a 39c. for Delaware. No further sales of 
Barley or Malt. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is steady at $4 25a 450 per 
bushel. Small sales of Timothy, at $1 75 a 1 87}. 
Flaxseed commands $1 62 per bushel. 


CatrLe.—The market continues to decline, and 
there is but little prospect of an advance in prices 
for some time to come. 1998 head of cattle were 
disposed of last week at Phillips’ Avenue Drove 
Yard, at from 6 to 8 cents per pound for ordinary 
animals, while a few lots of an inferior quality sold 
at 5 cents per tb. 85 cows found a sale at from $20 
to Hp2 each. Sheep have slightly advanced, 4000 
head having realized from 7 to 74 cents per pound, 
net. 1180 hogs found buyers at from $d to 5} per 
ewt., net. 





7 ANTED—The coming year, a farm to rent, or 
\ on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC C. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. O., 
Chester Co. Pa. 16th mo. 3—2m. 


y EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuarirs H. Maror takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, Vo. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old jriends and 
make many xew ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Bixpine 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book axp Jog Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 


Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publisher. 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 


\\ M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and -Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


| NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
[ ) Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


YATON ACADEMY, Kesnetr Sovare, Cuester (o., 
| 4 Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 








1 EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

T location near Norristown, expects to open 4 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 





NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
C Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and (ter | 


Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 


4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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